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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


. The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CATHOLIC DEFIANCE OF 
THE NAZIS 


HE official position of the Catholic 
Church in the countries now in the grip 
of Hitler’s armies is precisely what the Nazis 
do not wish it to be. Here are the bishops 
of Belgium reminding their people that the 
“Belgian fatherland continues to exist” 
and that “‘all its children owe it fidelity and 
assistance.’”’ The bishops emphasize the 
duty of national solidarity and urge the 
necessity of keeping up a “‘moral union at 
any price.” 

No one has more vigorously denounced 
the fundamental ideas of the Hitler move- 
ment than the Catholic who was for years 
professor of theology in a university of 
Czechoslovakia. He declares that the 
stakes in the great war are nothing other 
than ‘‘the persistence or downfall of world 
civilization’”’ and that Catholicism is a 
“radical denial of all Nazi ideas.”’ 

A French Catholic philosopher in a re- 
cent book fiercely denies the propagandist 
reports that the Vatican is in sympathy 
with the anti-democratic policy of the 
Vichy government. The Catholic Epis- 
copacy of the Netherlands has even denied 
certain sacraments to ‘‘those Catholics of 
whom it is known that they are supporting 
the National Socialist movement in large 
measure.’ Apparently stung by the im- 
plications of this action, Reich Marshal 
Goering arrogantly ‘‘guaranteed that the 
Hitler Party is strong enough to manage 
the Catholic Church in the Netherlands.” 

The same source of information, the 
propaganda review published in New York 
and officially supported by the govern- 
ments of seven of the ‘‘conquered’”’ coun- 
tries and by Great Britain, contains a 
long account of the Polish persecutions. 
It charges the Nazis with having descended 
to “depths of insane fury almost beyond 
the belief of western minds.” And the 
Lutheran bishops of the State Church of 
Norway add their testimony, affirming 
their determination to maintain “‘the Mag- 
na Carta of the conscience.” 

To read the stirring pages devoted to the 
full text of these statements is to be re- 
minded of the old saying that ‘“‘the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” It 
will take more than all the forces Adolf 
Hitler can organize to destroy the Chris- 
tian Church in any of its branches, Catholic 
or Protestant.—Boston Herald. 


RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 
Memories 


HE other day we were seated about the 
table, after dinner, and we were recall- 
ing some of the experiences of our family 
life. We spoke of the time when one of the 
boys almost drowned, of how another broke 
his leg, of snowfall in the South during the 
severe winter of 1917-18, of a vacation 
spent in an old log cabin. 


“O memories that bless and burn.” 


It is an illuminating and a chastening 
and both a sad and a joyful experience to 
sit down and think of the pictures of the 
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past. Memories of the old home, white 
with green blinds, and the great maple 
tree which shaded the back yard and the 
thrifty garden which father loved to cul- 
tivate, and the well which was a pool of 
mystery, and the sled given to us by a 
very old lady. How that sled could go! 

Memories of the ball park and the 
Northampton Club coming out of their 
dugout. They looked as though every man 
stood more than six feet tall, and weighed 
two hundred pounds. And the local team 
looked like pigmies. The swing of the bats, 
the ball going far, far out, the score very 
one-sided. Memories of Barnum & Bailey, 
long before Ringling had entered the com- 
bine—-of watching the elephants pushing 
the wagons, of husky men swinging sledges 
and driving the pegs in a few seconds. 
Memories of William Jennings Bryan 
speaking to a crowd in the park and of the 
earnest discussion of politics by father and 
his friends. Memories of a visit to the lodge 
room, very sacred and mysterious place, 
and of being permitted to peek into a dark 
closet where “‘the goat’? was kept, and of 
Mr. Owens, fat, jovial and kind, with 
twinkling eyes telling the small boy of how 
this goat only came out in the dark and on 
special occasions! 

Memories of Theodore Roosevelt speak- 
ing from the rear-end of the train, and of 
President Taft at the dedication of the 
Pilgrim Monument. Of the annual Sun- 
day school picnic and the special boat 
which was hired for the several hundred 
children and parents and friends who took 
the trip. Peanuts, popcorn, sarsaparilla, 
lemonade, headache, stomachache, but 
all ready to go again next year. Memories 
of the farm, the horse we loved, “Kitty” 
we called her. Cranky hens, fluffy chicks, 
lordly roosters, lazy pigs, bellicose cows. 
Haymaking, riding on the wagon, stowing 
the hay into the loft, sweat, hayseed, dust 
—how good the drink of water tasted! 

We are living in the present, and we are 
anticipating the future, but what a rich 
pattern of experiences, of events, of pic- 
tures, crowd the mind when we talk over 
days that have gone. Surely, it is a reward- 
ing experience occasionally to thus recall 
the yesterdays. They help us to face to- 
day and to prepare for tomorrow. 


FOR SALE 

The eight pictures which appeared in 
“The Characters in Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” printed on one sheet of attractive 
stock, size 7 1-4 x 38 inches. Would make 
a good display. Price $1.00 a sheet. 
Apply to the Universalist Publishing 
House at 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Alfred 8. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah (Universalist) 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


OT only those who reverence the memory of 
Woodrow Wilson, but many who sneered at 
him as an idealist, find vindication for his 

principles in the terrible world war now raging. They 
are convinced that if he could have won his fight for a 
League of Nations in which our country could take an 
active part, there never would have been another great 
war. But his plans were shattered, his health was 
wrecked, his life was in reality taken by bitter partisan 
hatred in men who were willing to go back on their 
own public declarations to make sure that he did not 
get his way. 

Perhaps he was wrong in fighting them, perhaps 
if he had been a back-slapper and wire-puller, the result 
would have been different, but it is going pretty far to 
say, aS a gentleman said at a Washington dinner 
party lately, that Woodrow Wilson more than any 
other man was responsible for the present world war 
because he did not placate Henry Cabot Lodge. 

In any event, there never was a period in our 
history when it was more important to study the life 
of a single statesman than now, and that statesman is 
Wilson. 

Ray Baker is still busy on the monumental life of 
Wilson, several volumes of which are out. But a fair, 
interesting, reasonably complete life is called for and 
David Loth has given it to us* in ““Woodrow Wilson: 
The Fifteenth Point.”’ That fifteenth point, we may 
as well say at once, is the character of Wilson. 

Mr. Loth, a member of the staff of The New York 
Times, has written successful biographies of Alexander 
Hamilton, Charles the Second, Philip the Second, the 
Brownings and Lorenzo the Magnificent, the last of 
which became a best seller. 

His ‘‘Woodrow Wilson” is not the work of a 
eulogist any more than it is of a debunker. It is plain 
and factual, but in the very nature of the facts highly 
dramatic. 

Not the least interesting chapters are those dealing 
with Wilson’s early life, his Presbyterian forebears, his 
minister father, his schooling. Something of the faith 
of the old Covenanters seems to have been put into 
him. Broken, racked with pain, dying, he never lost 
faith in the ultimate triumph of his principles. On the 
fifth anniversary of the Armistice he made his first and 
last radio address, and when crowds assembled at his 
home the next day, he forced his unwilling body to the 
door and spoke for the last time. 

“I am not one of those that have the least anxiety 
about the triumph of the principles I have stood for,” 


*Woodrow Wilson: The Fifteenth Point.”” By David Loth. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia and New York. Price $3.00. 


he said. ‘“‘I have seen fools resist Providence before, 
and I have seen their destruction, as will come upon 
these again, utter destruction and contempt. That 
we shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 

It is good to refresh our minds about his prepara- 
tion for life, his first writing for a magazine of which 
Lodge was an editor, his Princeton days and battles, 
his nomination as Governor and the rage of the bosses 
after he was in. ‘‘How in hell do I know whether 
he will make a good Governor?” said one of these 
bosses before election. “All I know is that he will 
make a good candidate.”’ ‘‘You are no gentleman,” 
said one of them after election. “‘You are no judge,” 
was the retort of the Governor. 

But the Presidency is the big thing in the book, 
as it was in his life. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
comes into the story—a man whom the author evi- 
dently admires as Rough Rider, reformer, Governor, 
President, and regrets ‘‘as querulous, jealous critic.” 
Lodge, a leader for international co-operation until 
hatred of Wilson drove him to isolationism, Colonel 
House, young Franklin Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, refusing to leave his work to run for 
Governor of New York, and recommending Al Smith, 
William Jennings Bryan, and a host of others, in- 
cluding of course the leaders of Europe. 

Step by step we go through the story of that 
amazing series of reforms which Wilson was able 
to accomplish in his first administration, the coming 
of war, the inevitable involvement of the United 
States and the burden of the Presidency in wartime. 

An interesting sidelight on Wilson’s character is 
thrown by a statement of fact in regard to his refusal 
to appoint Colonel Roosevelt as commander of a 
division of troops for Europe and to appoint General 
Wood to head the expeditionary force. The decision 
in fact was made by the army itself. It did not want 
Roosevelt in Europe, and it did not want Wood to 
command. But Wilson took the blame of these un- 
popular decisions. Only when he was accused to his 
face of playing politics in the matter did he snap out: 
“Sir, I am not playing politics. Nothing could be 
more advantageous to me than to follow the course 
you suggest. . General Wood is needed here. 
Colonel Roosevelt is an admirable man and a patriotic 
citizen, but he is not a military leader.” 

Wilson, whatever his faults, never shifted blame 
to others and he never deserted his subordinates who 
unjustly were under fire. He was not a hateful man 
but he hated the hateful, the lying, the petty-minded. 

It is good to take his measure again through the 
eyes of Loth. He has given us a great human story 
as well as sober history. 
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OUR CRUISING SERIES 


E are indebted to Glenn R. McIntire, a member 
of a commission of three appointed by the 
board of trustees of the General Convention 

to survey the Leader, for a letter published in this 
issue speaking in a most appreciative way of the Cruis- 
ing series. From the chairman of the survey we have 
had equally appreciative assurances. 

As soon as we resume our fall schedule of pages in 
the Leader we doubtless shall use this medium of 
reaching our readers more regularly. 

As we write there lie upon our desk by chance two 
bound volumes of The Universalist Quarterly dated 
over seventy years ago and edited by that famous 
Universalist veteran, Thomas B. Thayer. We were 
using them for light on John Murray. But we noticed 
the following articles: “The Crusades,” ‘Recent 
German Works,” “History of the M. E. Church,” 
“‘Athanase Coquerel”’ (a French Protestant), ‘‘Gama- 
liel Bailey’ (a founder of the Republican party), 
“The Veda and the Vedic Age,” ‘‘Africa,’”’ ‘‘Valerius 
the Great,’’ to mention only a few in one of the vol- 
umes. There are other articles upon theological 
topics, of course, but our fathers were broad-gauge 
men. They knew that nothing in history, literature, 
art, geography or science was without significance for 
religion. And while we do not make pretense of 
scholarship, we do make bold to say that when we are 
dealing with wars of the past or raccoons of the pres- 
ent, with books or cabbages or kings, we are in the 
high tradition of a church that is universalist in its 
interest and appreciation as well as in its formal state- 
ments of religious belief. 

* * 


HOW THE DISCIPLES FACE A CONVENTION 


HERE will be no organized breakfasts, luncheons 
or dinners at the International Convention of 
Disciples in St. Louis this month. ‘‘These or- 

ganized meals have a tendency to exhaust the delegates 
and take away interest from the general program,” 
declares The Christian Evangelist. “It is hoped that 
the delegates now will be able to focus attention on the 
convention sessions.”’” The paper recognizes that there 
will be loss “from the standpoint of intimate fellow- 
ship,”’ but inclines to the view that the gains will be 
important. 

Universalists are not apt to follow this example, 
but some preliminary thought upon this subject is 
likely to hold such gatherings within bounds and 
make them stimulating rather than exhausting. 

Advance reservations indicate that the Disciples 
will have a large convention, but our contemporary 
points out that it takes more than a crowd to make a 
convention. A convention “can be great only as it 
adds to the effectiveness, vision and spirit of the 
brotherhood.” From more than one convention dele- 
gates have gone home discouraged. That can happen 
in any denomination and in any year. 

The Evangelist admits that the date of such a con- 
vention “is a touchy subject.’’ The Disciples have 
been meeting in the fall. This convention is in the 
spring. The autumn habit is firmly fixed. The dates 
now set free in autumn may be used for ‘‘competitive 
and divisive conventions.” 

Among the subjects to come before this conven- 
tion of Disciples are work for men in training camps, 
the crisis in the mission field, a possible joint conven- 
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tion with Northern Baptists, the status of religious 
education, ete. But the editorial in the Evangelist 
goes deeper. Universalists will do well to consider 
these words: 


The issues mentioned above are concrete and def- 
inite. They are, for the most part, practical matters 
that face an important religious body in this year of © 
1941. But these issues will not be faced in a social vac- 
uum, for the convention meets in the tense and tragic 
moments of the most terrible and dangerous war in 
modern history. If we think alone of our own prob- 
lems, we will stand convicted of an unworthy parochial- 
ism of thought and sympathy. The hatreds, the pagan- 
isms, the hunger, the cruelty and suffering of the mo- 
ment cry out to us. Men need Christ as they have 
not needed him in our generation. 

of as st 


“EFFICIENCY CONSCIOUS” 


N an age when everywhere men have become 
“efficiency conscious,”’ it is wise to ask ourselves 
whether we can approach all issues, those spiritual 

and those organizational, in exactly the same way. 

In dealing with churches is there any danger of 
making the mistake of the boy and the jar of nuts— 
grasping so many at once that one cannot get one’s 
hand out of the jar? 

In other words, are churches business institutions, 
and, if so, can they be run in a businesslike way with- 
out sacrifice of the more important things of love and 
unity? 

We believe that churches can be run in a business- 
like way and that they ought to be. There is force in 
the apostolic injunction to be diligent in business as 
well as fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

But how often it happens that a pastor or ad- 
ministrator seeking the one sacrifices the other! 

Especially in churches of the Congregational 
order, where we are used to freedom and trained to 
local responsibility, we ought to think twice before 
we lay rough hands upon ways of life and of church 
administration that we have been a long time building 
up, lest in making real or imaginary improvements 
we sacrifice a good part of what we have gained. 
There is such a thing as denominational psychology, 
hard to define, that is always taken into account by 
wise leaders. 

Our love of one another, our desire to help one 
another and the world, our faith in what we are trying 
to do together, our service for Christ and his Church— 
these are the vital things. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The March Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York, contains an illus- 
trated article upon the plants mentioned in the Bible 
with accurate descriptive matter—a most interesting 
piece of work and important for reference. 


“Those teachers who do not have the upward 
trend,”’ said a Nazi spokesman recently, “‘will be ruth- 
lessly eliminated.” ‘The war is playing havoc,” said 
the manager, ‘“‘with the meaning of English words.” 


‘When this war ends, it will not be easy to make 
a just and lasting peace, but the mistakes that we 
made the other time will be staring peacemakers in 
the face, and in that fact there is hope. 


MAY 10, 1941 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


XIII. 


The Beginning of Nature Study 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


N looking backward, as I have said, one always 
finds it hard to keep the later impressions from 
coloring the earlier. And although in writing 

this kind of essay one knows that one must fail to 
attain full success, one at least can honestly try. 

As life has gone on, I have grown in awareness 
of the beauty of this material universe and in aware- 
ness also of what Wordsworth called “‘something far 
more deeply interfused,’’ but boyhood gave me the 
start in both directions. Words which teachers or 
parents are uttering today, perhaps casually, may be 
starting boys and girls on paths where there is ap- 
preciation of the universe or the opposite. If one 
does attain it, it is a stabilizer as well as a source of 
joy. 

Mother loved her garden, both the flowers and the 
growing vegetables, the line of currant bushes on one 
side, the line of grapevines on the other, the fruit 
trees and the berry patch, but she almost never took 
a walk. Father worked in the garden, trimmed fruit 
trees and cared for the lawn, but his walking was to 
his law office and back, along Grand Street and Main. 
His forays into nature were mainly in the horse and 
buggy, to his old home in Sharon, seven miles away, 
to court in Schoharie, or, in my earliest years, as 
school commissioner to visit country schools. His 
little boys made many of these trips with him, and I 
remember once, on the way back from Grandfather 
van Schaick’s, his stopping to take two of us, perhaps 
five or six years old at the time, up Bark Zaury, a 
steep wooded hill with the top cut off, where we picked 
pinkster blossoms. Years later I learned that they 
were azaleas. Coming down we heard a wild call in 
the woods and we boys were scared, for we had lis- 
tened to tales of bears and panthers. According to 
the books on pedagogy, father ought to have said, 
“There is nothing here, my child, for you to be afraid 
of.” Instead he said, ““Come on, boys;” and pushed 
ahead rapidly, too large and heavy a man to run. 
We boys tore down the hill and did not feel safe 
until we climbed into the buggy. What we had heard 
was probably the howling of a hound. Many cries in 
nature sound eerie in a lonely place, but little farm 
boys have an advantage over city and village boys; 
they seldom are fooled. 

In nature study good eyesight is a priceless asset, 
and I was exceedingly nearsighted. I was sensitive 
about it and covered it up, pretending that I saw when 
I did not. One day in school, we were set to copy 
something from the blackboard. I had to ask to have 
my seat changed to see, and “Big’’ Miss Brown 
gave me a seat forward and said, ‘‘Can you see now?” 
I said “‘Yes” and tried desperately, making odd tracks 
on my paper. When I handed it in ‘“‘Big’’ Miss 
Brown said in an undertone to “‘Little’’ Miss Brown, 
“Look at that. That boy can’t see at all.’”” Then she 
set a chair about three feet from the blackboard and 
Idid the work. That night as school was about to close 
she called me up and said, “‘You tell your folks that 
you ought to have glasses.”’ As a result I was sent to 
Dr. Lemuel Cross, who had ushered me into the world 
some seven or eight years before. He tried several 


pairs of spectacles on me, hemming and hawing about 
it, and said, “You tell your father that he will have 
to take you to Meyrowitz” (an Albany optician). 
So on father’s next trip to Albany, I went along and up 
to busy Pearl Street to a wonderful store. An agree- 
able man tested my eyes for a time and then he also 
sent me on: “You had better take that boy to Merrill,”’ 
he said. Merrill was the great occulist, and after 
three weeks and three visits I was fitted with 
glasses. 

When at last the right lenses had been slipped 
into the frames, Dr. Merrill said, “Now walk around 
the room and look at things.”’ I saw the pattern of 
the carpet, the pictures on the wall and the brilliant 
world outside the window. It was startling. I was 
amazed. I was self-conscious and abashed, but I un- 
derstood what Merrill meant when he said to father, 
“Tt is anew world for that boy.”” The new glasses came 
by mail and the scripture was fulfilled, ““Old things are 
passed away. Behold I make all things new.” I saw 
the separate blades of grass and the separate leaves 
on the trees, where before everything had been just a 
mass of green. One might think that such a revolution 
in a boy’s life would make him more aware of details 
and patient in examining them, but I am inclined to 
think the necessity of seeing things in blurred out- 
line in my first impressionable years worked just the 
other way and crippled me intellectually always. 
As John Burroughs points out, ‘The love of nature is 
a different thing from the love of science, though the 
two may go together,’’ and when they do go together 
each is better for it. There was little teaching of 
science in Cobleskill in my boyhood and even in col- 
lege; it was in its infancy. The old classical tradition 
was still in control. But the eyesight which hampered 
me in games and made me poor on details, doubtless 
helped send me off by myself on to the wood trails, 
where in a way I was a master. 

Very early I took pride in finding the road, in 
guiding smaller boys now and then over the “Tar- 
pent” or some other old Indian trail that they were 
anxious to explore, and which was hard to find. I 
remember carrying a small brother up Shanks Moun- 
tain on my back several times, and expatiating to him 
upon the butterflies, the bees and other things that 
came near as we lay on the pine needles at the edge of 
the woods. 

At sixteen I was teaching district school seven 
miles away and at seventeen a better school two miles 
away, and, going and coming, there were new trails 
to find and to explore. By this time, of course, with 
glasses I had approximately normal vision and could 
rejoice in the views from hilltops and along deep 
ravines. 

Burroughs, in one of his books, speaks of the 
pull on the imagination of the partial view, of seeing 
a bit of the Hudson Valley through a gap instead of 
having the whole thing spread out before one, and, 
with years, I have sensed the truth in the statement. 
Probably when one does not feel inclined to toil so 
hard for that far view one compensates in this way. 
But the youth is much more inclined to want it all, 
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to look over his own valley to some more famous 
valley, or to some great city, and to climb high enough 
to see in all directions at once. 

On the upper levels, one comes to sense things as 
wholes. I never tired of looking down on Cobleskill 
in all its length and breadth, the smoke of many a 
chimney, the brick blocks of Main Street softened by 
distance, the country roads converging upon the vil- 
lage, the shaded streets and the spire of the Lutheran 
church dominating it all. I had a seat on Shanks 
Mountain commanding this view, made by a stump 
up against a tree that served as a back, and here I 
read by the hour. Once, a male tanager came to that 
tree in the glory of summer plumage and moved 
about for some minutes in full view. He was a thrill- 
ing sight, although I had no idea that he was a mi- 
grant, that he had a mate who was olive green, and 
that he himself changed his scarlet coat for a green 
one in the winter. A sense of things as wholes is 
vitally important to the intellectual life, but a knowl- 
edge of the details enriches the wholes and makes one 
better able to understand them. 

What is this hilltop? It is a refuge from the 
turmoil of the world. It is a place of lovely views. 
It is a realm of mystery where one walks on and on 
through underbrush to ever new discoveries. It is the 
place where heaven touches earth. All this, dim to be 
sure, with me came first. But what is this hilltop? 
It is the creation of fire and water. It is covered 
with beech, birch, oak, maple. Over the ground run 
partridge berries. Here and there one can find rattle- 
snake plantain or King Solomon’s seal, or sometimes 
arbutus, hepatica, violets. In any spot where one 
stops to look, there is an insect kingdom of wide 
range and infinite variety. In the trees are squirrels. 
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In the stone walls are woodchucks. Foxes step easily 
out of one’s way. Porcupines disappear, making no 
sign. Mother grouse hide their young. It isa blessed 
experience to look off at range after range of hills 
or down into deep valleys, or to come to realize vil- 
lages and cities or arteries of travel as wholes. It is 
a rich experience also to have botany, geology, or- 
nithology, astronomy and the other sciences to open 
one’s eyes. Asa boy I had little of science and, alas, 
I have little still. I have gone just far enough to know 
that there are these great realms. 

What is Cobleskill? As a whole noble and beau- 
tiful, with a lovely location, a great history and pro- 
gressive people. In its parts, saloons and churches, 
dens of vice and first-rate schools, ruthless money- 
grabbing and openhanded charity, natural beauty 
slashed to pieces and natural beauty conserved, stupid 
commercialism that compels main motor roads to 
run through congested Main Street, and men of the 
future—struggling singlehanded—who know that in 
time they must run around. 

The scientific way is to start with parts and go on 
to wholes, but, some way or other, eyesight, accident 
or what not, I seem always to have got hold of wholes 
first and then gone to the parts. 

One ought to be thankful that, through so acci- 
dental a thing as education, one ever comes to love 
the world in which one lives and its people. But by the 
memory of all that is fortuitous, accidental or wrong 
in his own schooling, one ought to be led to give 
the whole force of his being to bettering the education 
of later generations and to resolve that every closed 
door at which he knocked in vain shall be unlocked, 
and that every dark passageway in which he stumbled 
and fell shall be lighted for someone else. 


The American Background — II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


HERE is a region roughly including the mid- 
northern section of Massachusetts and southern 
New Hampshire and Vermont which, for one 
reason or another, has furnished a great many im- 
portant leaders to the Universalist cause. In fact, 
within a radius of fifty miles from the town of Win- 
chester, N. H. (where the Universalist Profession of 
Faith of 1803 was adopted), more Universalist minis- 
ters were sent out into the world to proclaim the ul- 
timate salvation of all souls than from any area of the 
same dimensions to be found in this or any other 
country. 

The majority of these pioneers came out of the 
Baptist churches. Perhaps the freedom of thought in 
that body encouraged the bolder souls, after a pains- 
taking study of the Bible, to follow out the implica- 
tions of their belief to the broader foundations of 
the salvation of all men. 

One of these early Universalists contemporary 
with Murray was Caleb Rich. He was born in Sutton, 
Mass., in August, 1750. Armed with a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, he entered with zeal into the 
fierce discussions going on at the time between the 
Baptists and members of the ‘Standing Order,” or the 
Congregationalists. His house was the arena of hot 
debates and finally the family split, the father and 
son Caleb joining the “Baptist persuasion” and the 
mother remaining a Congregationalist. Those hardy 


pioneers had small opportunity for intellectual culture. 
Common schools were of the most primitive type. 
Newspapers and periodicals were rarely seen. Amuse- 
ments were forbidden as sinful; and about the only 
food and entertainment for the mind were found in 
the Bible and in religious services and discussions. 
At the age of twenty-one Caleb Rich left his 
father’s home to work on a farm in Warwick, Mass., 
and there he continued to worry about the condition 
of his soul and eternal salvation, meanwhile constantly 
studying the Bible. At last he thought his way 
through to the Universalist position. When, in the 
joy of this new-found light, he related his experience 
to his fellow Baptists, they did not seem to take kindly 
to his new ideas. So to stop the spread of this doc- 
trine the Baptist elders held a heresy trial. The three 
men on trial, Caleb Rich, his brother Nathaniel and 
Joseph Godell, were severely censured and told to leave 
the society, and the people were warned against them. 
They were “strictly forbidden to talk, exhort or pray 
with believers.”” So Caleb and his two friends called 
a meeting in legal form to organize a new religious 
society in order to save themselves from being taxed 
to support a doctrine which they did not believe. 
This was in the early part of 1773, and seems to be the 
first approximation to the organization of a society in 
the United States of believers in universal salvation. 
The church grew and so did the influence of Caleb 
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Rich. He was a modest, retiring man, and his best 
work was not done in the pulpit but in his lectures on 
' Biblical subjects and in explaining the passages in 
the light of his new-found faith. He was called upon 
to expound the Scriptures in neighboring towns— 
Winchester, Richmond, Jaffrey, Swansey, Royalton 
and other places. Indeed, the influence of his quiet, 
kindly personality and his lucid interpretations of 
the Scripture spread far and wide. ; 

One humorous incident of his tenacity and skill 
in argument might be cited. He fell in love with a 
young lady, a member of a very strict Baptist family. 
The parents frowned on the idea of marriage, for had 
he not been cast out of the church? The girl, know- 
ing her lover’s ability, pleaded with her parents to 
give Caleb a hearing and a chance to defend his posi- 
tion. Young Caleb “came, saw, and conquered.” 
From the position of defense he soon took the offense 
and converted not only the father and mother but the 
whole family to the truth of his doctrine. Needless 
to say, he married the girl. Not every young man in 
love can overcome such formidable obstacles! 

It is a long and brilliant list of Universalist lead- 
ers who have come down from the ‘‘Hill country” as 
living witnesses to the influence of this strong, kindly, 
liberal pioneer. Such men as William Farewell, 
Thomas Barns, the Ballous, the Streeters, the Skin- 
ners, Babbitt, Young, Flagg, Stacy, Loveland, Willis, 
Williamson, Sawyer—all great names in Universalist 
history—and many others bore the impress of “‘Father’’ 
Rich’s personality. Caleb Rich differed somewhat 
from his contemporary, John Murray, but his work, 
together with the toil of many others, unknown and 
unsung, represents a stream of ‘“‘native’’ Universalism 
which made a distinctive and lasting contribution to 
the liberal cause. 

Another contemporary of John Murray who did 
pioneer work in Worcester County, Mass., was Adam 
Streeter. In fact, there is scarcely a locality where 
there were more Universalists prior to 1780 than in 
the towns of Sutton, Douglas and Charlton. Streeter 
began his career as a Baptist preacher and became a 
Universalist about 1778. He was a man of strong 
mind, possessing great natural eloquence, and a pleas- 
ing freedom in public preaching. His was the “‘debt 
and credit’ theory of redemption. For instance, in 
one of his many sermons he used the text Genesis 4 : 7, 
“Tf thou dost not well, sin lieth at the door,’’ and he 
explained it in this manner: ‘Sin is placed to the ac- 
count of Christ, who says of himself, ‘I am the door.’ ”’ 
Like so many of these early Universalist pioneers 
Streeter rode a circuit of towns, preaching to small 
groups gathered in the homes of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. The influence of Adam Streeter and 
men like him, about whom we have so little data, 
was not small. They were not learned men, or gifted 
in the arts of oratory, but they did possess a proselyt- 
ing zeal for the faith which meant so much to them. 

Hosea Ballou, 2d, makes the significant statement 
that “‘of all the early Universalist ministers by far the 
most eminent for theological learning and intellectual 
power, combined with still greater moral and re- 
ligious excellence, was Elhanan Winchester,’ * another 
contemporary of John Murray. Winchester was born 
in Brookline, Mass., Sept. 80,1751. His father owned 


*Article in Universalist Quarterly, January, 1848, by Hosea 
Ballou, 2d. 
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a small farm on which he contrived to support a very 
numerous family by the double employment of agri- 
culture and shoemaking, to which he occasionally 
added that of preaching. Being a great admirer of 
Whitefield, he united with a small company of “New 
Lights” in his neighborhood. After having been suc- 
cessively a New Light, a Baptist and a Universalist, he 
died among the Shakers at Harvard, Mass., in 1810. 

Elhanan was a precocious boy, apparently much 
more interested in reading a book than in indulging 
in the rough games of his friends. At five he read 
understandingly, and because of a marvelous memory 
he retained everything he read. It so happened 
that he was once corrected by his father for gazing 
around the church during a religious service. The 
stern parent had to relent, however, when he gave 
the text and repeated word for word the greater part 
of the sermon. ‘And now, father,’’ continued the 
boy, “if you will not be offended, I will tell you the 
number of persons present this morning and the 
number of beams, posts, braces, rafters, and panes of 
glass there are in the meetinghouse; I counted them 
all, and remembered the text too.’’* 

Winchester commenced preaching in Baptist 
churches at an early age. To the very unusual natural 
powers of mind he added the embellishments of the 
historian, the philosopher, a general knowledge of 
science, and the traveler. About the year 1778-he 
happened to read Seigvolk’s ‘‘Everlasting Gospel” 
and later Stonehouse’s ““Treatise on Universal Resti- 
tution,” and the leaven of this heresy began to work 
until it brought him into complete assurance of the 
restoration of all souls. The wanderlust was always 
in his blood. Up and down the Atlantic seaboard, 
across to England, back to America, this remarkably 
brilliant man was continually on the march, preaching, 
exhorting and writing. 

His humble estimation of his own ability time 
and time again deceived an unwary and arrogant 
opponent, who thought to make quick work of his 
arguments. But the “partialist’’ soon knew that he 
was up against a formidable opponent. In spite of 
his travels and ceaseless preaching, Winchester found 
time to write and publish many books, lectures and 
sermons which were circulated widely through the 
colonies and in England as well. In fact, the list 
fills up half a column in The Universalist Magazine of 
June 4, 1825. 

Sebastian Streeter, an eminent Universalist ‘who 
preached in Boston for many years, speaking at 
Winchester’s grave in Hartford, Conn., in 1848, 
said this: ‘“His (Winchester’s) ‘Dialogues’ was the first 
Universalist book, except the Bible, that I ever read. 
It has been read by thousands. It has done more 
than any other single book for the diffusion of our 
faith, and its mission is not ended.’’** Winchester 
contributed a great deal to the liberating movements 
of the late eighteenth century, and as a result of his 
extensive travels and published works he was well 
known in England and in parts of France. His sermon, 
“The Three Woe-Trumpets,” delivered in London in 
1793 before Parliament, was translated into the Dutch 
language. 

A few of the pioneers of the more liberal ideas in 
religion have been mentioned, but the list does not 


*Biography of Winchester, by E. M. Stone, page 18. 
** Universalist Trumpet, October 7, 1848. 
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include the rebels in the Congregational and Episcopal 
churches who were Universalists in their writing and 
preaching. In the lives of De Benneville, Rich, 
Streeter, Winchester, John Murray, and others too 
numerous to mention, the fresh creative currents of 
revolutionary thought found expression in the field of 
religion. These men were the voices of ideas struggling 
to be born. They were sensitized to catch a glimpse 
of a new and better world. What John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson did to change and democ- 
ratize the political and economic areas of colonial 
life, these early liberal leaders accomplished in the 
field of religion. The same pressure of events was 
upon them all. 

In reality there can be no “Father of Univer- 
salism.’”’ No one man was the “‘first’’ preacher or the 
“first”? writer. It was a co-operative affair, each one 
contributing his particular belief and action to the 
colorful stream of liberal thought. Some worked with 
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meager tools in the backwoods and frontier districts. 
Others, like John Murray and Winchester, played 
more. dramatic roles in establishing societies, building © 
churches and cementing scattered groups into some 
semblance of organization and unity. Thomas Jef- 
ferson clearly revealed the goal toward which those 
early liberals were moving and for which John Murray 
battled in Gloucester: “‘Be it therefore enacted by the 
General Assembly, that no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place or 
ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, 
molested or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions 
or belief, but that all men shall be free to profess, and 
by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters 
of religion, and that the same shall in nowise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.”’* 


*An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, passed in the 
Virginia Assembly in 1786. 


A National Peace Conference 


Herbert E. Benton 


ORTY national organizations, among them the 
Federal Council of Churches, were represented 
at a World Conference sponsored by the Na- 

tional Peace Conference held at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, New York, Monday, March 17. 

While there were differences in outlook and be- 
lief, there was essential unanimity in the settled as- 
surance that humanity must achieve a world or- 
ganization which will bring justice and right to all, 
and the United States must make a notable contribu- 
tion to this achievement. 

Prof. Quincy Wright, of the University of Chi- 
cago, declared that we must recognize the existence 
of three dichotomies: 1. Peace and Justice. Some 
persons hold that if necessary justice may be sacrificed 
in order to obtain peace. 2. Power and Administra- 
tion. There is a tendency for national entities to be- 
come belligerent as they gain power. 3. Area and 
Function. In the Middle Ages, even under the Holy 
Roman Empire, there were 2,000 political units in 
Europe, for the most part inimical to each other. 
These were broken down by trade and the invention 
of gunpowder. Today we have many national states 
which are no longer defensible; as gunpowder de- 
stroyed the feudal system so airplanes are destroying 
national security. International trade also is exert- 
ing the same disintegrating force upon national en- 
tities. 

Numerous suggestions were made as to the details 
of this new world order which might be set up as a por- 
tion of the peace settlement. Among these were: 
An internationalized monetary system. An inter- 
national banking system. International control of 
investments. A World Trade Commission to control 
production, markets, etc. There must be no “guilt” 
clauses in the Peace Treaty, unless it includes all the 
belligerents (and perhaps others also). No charge of 
inferiority. No dictated peace. 

Prof. Benjamin Gehrig, Haverford College, di- 
vided citizens into three groups, each of which has a 
camera. The first sets the focus at a far view and 
rules out force entirely in the attainment of national 
ends. The second sets the focus at a middle distance 


and recognizes that it may be necessary to use force 
sometimes, but not now. The third takes the close 
view and urges the use of force now to help Britain 
win the war, on the theory that Britain’s victory will 
open the way to peace more surely than will the 
triumph of the Axis powers. 

E. J. Coil, director of the National Economic 
and Social Planning Association, discussed the recon- 
struction which he believes must be achieved in the 
United States if this nation hopes to have a leading 
place at the peace table. No leadership in the Peace 
Conference unless our own house is set in order! By 
1942 or 1943, if the war continues, we shall have 
reached a condition of full employment and the largest 
production income in our history, probably about 
$100,000,000,000. Normally one-fourth of the na- 
tional income is devoted to savings. Thus twenty- 
five billion will fall in this category and that sum must 
find investment or the worst depression ever known 
will ensue. This will be a “huge job.” J 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk and John Foster Dulles 
spoke for the new Commission for the Study of World 
Organization being set up by the Federal Council. 
Dr. Van Kirk told of the Malvern Conference held 
recently in England, where the presiding officer was 
the Archbishop of York. The Conference indicated 
that a large body of the people of England are not 
thinking of any punitive peace. The prime objective 
of that peace must be economic and social security for 
all peoples. The fact that the English government , 
permitted the holding of such a conference during the 
national crisis is very significant. 

The most gripping talk was that by Louis Dolivet, 
of France. His topic was “World Organization in 
Occupied Europe.” He saw service with the French 
army all through the disastrous campaign. His di- 
vision was pushed back into Brittany and sought to 
make a stand at San Malo. Machine-gun nests and 
howitzers were camouflaged and all was ready when 
the startling word came that Marshal Pétain had 
applied for an armistice. He looked around at his 
companions; faces were white, lips compressed, tears 
fell. There was no approval; only resignation and 
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resentment for the treachery they suspected. He de- 
clared that that armistice was used to destroy demo- 
cratic institutions in Europe, but present conditions 
have but intensified democratic sentiment. ‘‘Hitler can 
close the geographic frontiers but not the political.” 

Before he escaped from France Mr. Dolivet ad- 
dressed 200 underground meetings of Frenchmen 
whose hearts are set on two goals—the defeat of Hitler 
and the establishment of a United States of Europe. 

He believes that nationalism is decreasing in 
Europe; that more and more Europeans are ready for 
continental co-operation, a European Democracy in a 
World Organization. The day of absolute national 
sovereignty is over. He is confident that throughout 
the conquered nations in Europe there is a widespread, 
dominating sentiment just waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to throw off Nazism and establish unity. 

Clarence Streit, chairman of Federal Union, 
presented the plea and plan for “Union Now.” He 
declared that this is the gravest crisis in our history; 
that Britain must win; that she cannot without us; 
that the sure way to ensure victory is for the United 
States to unite now with the British Commonwealth. 
A Federal Convention should be called now to write 
a constitution and offer peace terms which would in- 
clude evacuation of the conquered countries of Ger- 
man forces. Britain may not offer peace now, but 
such a Federal Union could and the offer would have 
far more weight. The fear of what England alone 
might do would be removed. The offer would make 
a special pledge of security and justice not only to the 
conquered countries but to Germany and Italy; this 
is very important. With the backing of the United 
States this pledge would be far more acceptable in 
Europe. 

England offered France union just before the 
collapse of France; that was too late. Let us begin 
where England left off. 

Now is the time. If we wait till the war is over 
there will be such a moral slump that idealism will 
have no chance at all. Everybody will be eager to get 
back to normalcy, which will mean the old antagonisms 


and rivalries. 
* * * 


THE NEW CAR 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


F you see on the roads today a new and noble car, 
dark blue and silver, it may be mine. Three 
weeks ago Mr. Ford and I came to a final parting 

of the ways. For reasons which may have something 
to do with my English blood, I definitely decided to 
have a sit-down strike against him—and to sit in a 
Chrysler. It was quite an experience I can tell you, 
after fifteen years of Mr. Ford’s ever improving gear- 
shifts, to sit and drive in a car with the magic of fluid 
drive. There I was amid splendor, and dark blue 
cushions, and a little royal red crown in the center of 
the steering wheel. My only uneasy thought was that 
Michael, the Village Cop, seeing me in such a car, 
might no longer give me credit for holy meditation 
when I exceeded the speed limit. Anyway, there I 
was in my delight and pride. 

But things began to happen which had never 
happened to me before—strange things. First I spoke 
very crossly to the most obliging boy, who for years 
has found room for my car in a small and crowded 
parking place in down-town Boston. I noticed a 
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mark—about an inch long—on one of my rear mud- 
guards. I said: “Look! You’ve scratched my car.” 
The boy wiped away the mark with his finger; but 
next day I drove past his reproachful eye to a larger 
and less crowded parking place. Also, I found my- 
self scowling at gentlemen who seemed to be of foreign 
extraction and who almost grazed the rounded sides of 
my Beauty. I did not wish to see any much-needed 
rain, because it would spot the face of my exquisite 
creature. I spent valuable time prowling around 
the car with a duster, removing the slightest speck. 
I urged those near and dear to me not to drop their 
cigarette ash on the floor. I firmly refused to convey 
potted plants. Istudied diligently a booklet thought- 
fully provided with the car, telling me what remedy to 
use in case a baby with an ice cream cone let it drip 
on the cushions. I kept a small brush under the seat, 
with which to remove every trace of passengers. 

This went on for a week—and then I woke up. 
I saw that I was becoming quite another kind of per- 
son: a fussy, anxious, horrid sort of person. And I 
said to myself: ‘“Look out! You don’t own this car; 
this car owns you.” 

That is almost the worst thing which could hap- 
pen to one. If you think more of things than of per- 
sons: if you once let yourself care so much for things 
that you forget that things exist only to give delight 
and service to you and others—you are doomed. 
And this goes for cars, money, houses, gardens, food 
and drink, toys and anything. You may own them; 
you may take good care of them; but beware! Never 
let them own you. 

* * * 
SINCE GOD IS LOVE! 

All our lives we have heard the saying ‘‘God is love.” And 
all our lives we have taken it for granted as beautiful poetry; 
idealistic but not particularly important, not terribly urgent, 
and in no way a threat. 

Yet the great central teaching of Christianity is no more 
idealistic in the ordinary sense than the discoveries about health, 
or the principles of sound engineering. Rather, it is one of the 
most terrifying realities in all the experience of man. For if God 
is the inescapable and indestructible fact of the universe, then 
love is the unbreakable and unforgiving law. For God is 
love! 

Here then is another of life’s sure reliances—this law of mu- 
tual assistance and care, as basic and dependable as the law of 
gravitation, and just as hard on us when we defy it. The proof 
lies in what happens to us when we do defy it. 

For instance, some years ago Susan Glaspell published a 
story called ‘‘Pollen.’’ It was the tale of a surly Iowa farmer, 
Ira Mead, who lived for himself and his pet activity, namely, the 
raising of a particularly hardy and blight-resisting corn. Mead 
corn took all the prizes at the state fairs. His neighbors asked 
him for the seed, and how to grow it, but Ira told them to find out 
for themselves as he had done, the hard way. 

Then one season his fields to the south were not doing so 
well. It seemed that pollen from the poor yield beyond his 
acres was impregnating his corn with an inferior stock. A large 
part of his crop was ruined before the summer ended. 

One autumn day Ira Mead was seen loading his truck with 
bags of corn. Asked where he was going and what he was doing, 
he replied—‘“‘I’m taking the neighbors some of my seed corn and 
I’m going to show them how to grow it. You can’t have good 
corn in this world unless your neighbors have good corn.” 

Yes, God is love—a vast good will, an invincible will that 
everything shall work together for good. No man can have 
good corn, good government, good health, good times, good 
anything in this world unless his neighbors have all these good 
things with him. A wind blows across the world bearing the 
pollen of life and death, good and evil.—William Wallace Rose. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM ONE WHO MADE THE SURVEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the last fifteen years I have contributed to the Leader 
several articles and many columns of news about local churches. 

Recently you published an article entitled “Scandinavian 
Weekend.” I trust your readers saw in this a frank imitation 
(not entirely successful, I know) of your own Cruisings. 

To my surprise, a number of people have taken the trouble 
to tell me that they enjoyed this essay. Some two hundred 
students, who heard the substance of it in the Bowdoin College 
Chapel, indicated interest and approval. 

Nobody bothered to say anything about a discussion of 
“The College Man and Religion,” to which I had given a great 
deal of serious thought. 

A history of the Universalist church in Norway, Maine, in- 
volved weeks of research and careful writing. You published it. 
Nobody said anything. 

I have just been reminded that not long ago I said that the 
Leader should stick to denominational news and topics dealing 
directly with religion. I believe some other people said the same 
thing at the same time. 

Sir, my face is red. 

Glenn R. McIntire. 

Brunswick, Maine. 

x * 


NIEBUHR’S NOBLE INCONSISTENCY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see you quote Reinhold Niebuhr, who criticizes pacifists 
because they do not act when they recognize a distinction between 
a democratic civilization and tyranny. Yet the European theol- 
ogy of which he is the leading exponent in this country has as its 
essence that man cannot work out his own destiny, that all he 
can do is ‘‘wait on God.’”’ Not only is he inconsistent with the 
theology he is importing from Germany, but he also means by 
“action” setting the boys of one nation killing boys of another 
nation. That is neither ‘‘democratic” nor “civilization.” 

Congratulations on the Holmes editorial. First time I have 
agreed with you in years. 

Harold Scott. 

Flint, Mich. 

* * 
MR. PINKHAM DEFENDS PACIFISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So the immortal parable of the Good Samaritan can be 
quoted in favor of war? ‘‘Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!”’ 

Thus you contrast with the pacifists, whose tribe you hope 
may not increase: ‘“To them the supreme evil is war. To us the 
supreme evil is not acting when a bully has the other fellow by 
the throat. For them the Christian way is to set the bully an 
example of peace. To us the Christian way is to pull the victim 
loose and to tie up the bully.” 

You choose one procedure—the pacifists choose another. 
Just what are the alternatives? One, the pacifist, is keeping out 
of war. The other, yours, is participating in war. The pacifists, 
you say, regard war as the “supreme evil.’”’ But to you not war 
but keeping out of war is, in certain cases, the ‘“‘supreme evil.” 

Two great and noble and kindred peoples are at war, the 
people of Shakespeare and Milton, the people of Beethoven and 
Goethe. Their struggle has involved neighboring peoples and it 
is still spreading. If prolonged, the war will blight European 
civilization for a long and dark period—the war itself, note well, 
not the military outcome, which is relatively unimportant. Let 
the war continue five or ten years more or even two or three—as 
it probably will if we enter it—and it will make practically no 

difference which side is victorious. There won’t be democracy 
"anywhere, but famine, pestilence, chaos and death will reign 
far and wide. War is the real enemy, not Hitler, not the Germans. 

As between Britain and Germany only Omniscience can de- 
termine which, all things considered, deserves the greater blame. 
But only a modicum of common sense and common decency is 


needed to condemn and pity both. “If thou hadst known in this. 
thy day, even thou, the things that belong unto peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.’’ We Americans have little right 
to judge and less to take sides and thus prolong the war. 

The proper application of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
to the present situation would be to exhort our country to prepare 
and to offer to bind up the wounds which war is inflicting, at the 
same time calling for an immediate truce to the insane conflict, to 
be followed by a world conference for disarmament and the or- 
ganization of a world government. What our fathers did in 
framing a federal system for the thirteen ‘“‘free and independent. 
states’? must now be done on a larger scale, creating the United 
States of the World. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
* * 


REPUBLISH GIRELIUS AS TRACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much pleased with the article in the Leader for 
April 19 by Charles G. Girelius, and am enclosing twenty-five 
cents for five additional copies of this issue. I want to do a little 
missionary work with this article. In this connection I might 
tell you that I am doing missionary work with all of my Leaders; 
I make my home at the Larrabee Street Y. M. C. A. and after 
reading my copies I place them on the literature table in the lobby, 
and notice a goodly number of people reading them. 

It has occurred to me that this article would be very valuable 
as a tract, not for proselyting purposes, but so that members of 
our body can give authentic information to persons asking what 
our church stands for. 

I realize that I am—to use the slang phrase—-butting into 
what does not concern me, but my purpose is only to make a 
suggestion and you can treat it as you wish. I would, however, 
like to have Mr. Girelius know that there is at least one individual 
who thinks he has done a very useful and necessary labor of love, 
and hopes it may bear abundant fruit. 


Je byrsy. 
* * 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR APPROVES OUR 
STAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Bravo on your editorial, “‘So It’s Warmongering?”’ in the 
Leader of April 12. You take the sane position that there are 
limits to what free people can endure at the hands of a vicious 
scourge such as Hitlerism. 

I am a pacifist in the sense that I abhor war. I renounce 
war as a method of solving disputes between veoples. I ama 
conscientious objector. But the Nazi method must not be tol- 
erated anywhere in this universe. 

I believe in just retribution for sin. Nation after nation 
cannot be absorbed by a man crazed with the lust for power. 
A reckoning time is just ahead. Ships, arms, man power if need 
be, must be used to arrest the march of plunder. That is the 
challenge to the United States. How do we propose to meet it? 

J. Stewart Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


kx 


WANTS A TEMPERANCE COLUMN IN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Standing for the supreme worth of every human being and 
aware of the very real menace to national character caused by 
the traffic in alcoholic drink, should not the Leader devote a 
column, or less, in every issue to the temperance cause? 

Do our people know or think about the problem, and the 
truth concerning the present state of alcoholism? My con- 
fidence is that if they did they would soon do their best, instead 
of practically nothing, for better conditions. 

Ought there not to be a Universalist Temperance Society if 
we are really a progressive church?’ 

_ Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. An 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ ANNUAL 
CHECK-UP 


Superintendents in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and near-by 
states will be glad to know that the second 
annual check-up conference for superin- 
tendents has been set for Saturday, May 
24, at 16 Beacon St., Boston, from two to 
nine p.m. This is to be a real conference, 
where superintendents may come, report 
high spots as well as difficulties of the 
year, and plan for the next season. During 
the afternoon there will be brief accounts of 
several unusual developments, and two 
interest groups. New courses of study will 
be presented, problems of administration 
will be discussed, and leadership methods 
will be demonstrated. There will be an 
exhibit of posters and new books. After 
supper at a near-by restaurant, the group 
will continue, closing the evening with 
visual aids in religious education, and wor- 
ship. All superintendents and department 
supervisors are invited. Those who cannot 
attend are asked to send in reports of in- 
teresting achievements, samples of letters, 
church school papers, or calendar notices. 

“The most fundamental thing in educa- 
tion is its constant reconstruction of pur- 
poses. Christian education is through and 
through an incoming of the higher life, a 
renewing of the mind, laying aside of 
lower selves.” (George Albert Coe.) 

Let us come together and seek these 
higher purposes. 


* * 


CREATIVE HOMES—II 
Josephine Moffett Benton 


The essence of creative homes is crea- 
tive parents. Dr. Ralph Hamil speaking 
recently developed this idea, saying that 
children do not want to be told how, but 
to imitate. That is why parents should 
furnish a good working model. Children 
see through what we say or even do with 
them to what we really are. 

Some examples, perhaps, will best ex- 
plain this theme. Mrs. A. recalls that 
as a child she was careless and untidy 
about her appearance. Even yet fashion 
shows and new clothes are not a consuming 
interest. However, her greatest incentive 
to neatness is the memory of. how her 
mother always, without fail, arose in time 
to comb her hair and dress completely be- 
fore she cooked breakfast for her large 
family. (Those were the days of high 
buttoned shoes!) Mrs. M. always has her 
winter windows full of ferns and blossom- 
ing plants. Until this year her daughter 
had seemed scarcely aware of this fragrance 
and greenness. Now a generous portion 
of her allowance is spent on plants to 
beautify her freshman dormitory room. 
“T never realized before, Mother, what an 
essential part of home were your window 
gardens!”’ 

Bernard Shaw attributes his success as a 
young music critic to the childhood years 
when day after day he unconsciously lis- 
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A BEATITUDE 


Happy is the family 
Whose members love quiet places, 
As well as those where many gather; 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* Who know the beauty of the night— 
is The quiet shining of the stars— 
* Who love moonlight not less than 
lamplight, 

* And feel the touch of mystery 
* 

* 

Bo 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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And lay hold upon the infinite. 


Such a family shall be at one with 
nature, 
And in tune with the universe, 
And shall know that God lives, 
Even when the seats of the mighty 
are shaken. 
L. Foster Wood in 
Beatitudes for the Family. 
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tened to his mother’s adept interpretation 
of classical music. Miss S. is a well- 
known psychiatrist. The deepest impres- 
sions on her growing mind were made by 
the guests entertained in their home. Since 
her father was a hospitable minister, a 
continuous stream of missionaries, and 
others who had traveled to far places, seen 
much, and lived anything but a prosaic, 
humdrum existence, passed through their 
portals. Certainly this hospitality was 
not extended for the children’s sake; never- 
theless they were on hand and absorbed an 
atmosphere that accepted life as exciting, 
friendly and inspiring. It isa never-ending 
source of interest to notice how much like 
their parents children are. Be it a career 
of tightrope walking, a hobby of watching 
for bird migrations, or accepting religion 
as a way of life—if that is the ideal we seek 
for our children we must first cultivate it 
in ourselves. 

That children so closely resemble their 
parents in interests, attitudes and abilities 
is not so surprising after all. Marigold 
seeds will bear only marigolds, not nas- 
turtiums. Assuredly, the kind of soil, 
amount of cultivation and exposure to the 
sun will affect the quality of the flower 
produced. Perhaps it is not amiss to 
carry this analogy a little farther. A 
flower may fail to thrive and blossom be- 
cause it is too constantly hoed and its 
roots exposed and overwatered. Just soa 
parent may be overzealous in trying to 
make his child neat, or a naturalist, or a 
musician, or a gentleman. No margin of 
time to himself, and too much insistence on 
the parent’s way as the only way, may re- 
sult in rebellion on the child’s part. Of 
course an artistic parent who paints may 
have children who prefer sculpturing. 
Church affiliations may vary with the 
generations, but the spirit of religion will 
live on though in different form. Even a 


flower may not exactly resemble the parent 
plant. It may bea more glorious marigold; 
it may wither and die; assuredly it will not 
be a nasturtium. 

So the young person, who sees how his 
father loves so well to garden that he arises 
with the sun to have time to work in his 
beloved earth, may as a child never pull a 
weed, or pluck a fruit, but the longing will 
be with him in maturity to find the satis- 
faction in the soil that he was aware his 
father enjoyed. 

There are books that point out fully the 
elation and joy that come to those who 
train themselves to live creatively. The 
languages of education and art, of science 
and religion, make clear the good life that 
we may yet achieve. I recommend Hughes 
Mearns’ ‘‘The Creative Adult,’’ David 
Seabury’s “How Jesus Heals Our Minds 
Today,’’ and perhaps the greatest of mod- 
ern books, Gerald Heard’s ‘“‘The Creed of 
Christ and the Code of Christ.” 

* * 
OBSERVING THE FESTIVAL OF 
THE HOME 


The church has always been interested in 
home co-operation. The Festival of the 
Home goes beyond this. It isa time when 
church and home together search for 
finer ways of living. Organizations cease 
to be important in themselves, and be- 
come instrumental in serving individual 
needs. All through the year there are oc- 
casions for deepening the bond between 
home and church, through church school, 
family church days, fellowship suppers, 
study groups. But all the time the actual 
test of religion is being put in the everyday 
living in the home. The Festival of the 
Home recognizes this fact, and makes it 
memorable by a special family service and 
sermon at church, and by home dedication 
services, and in a score of ways. 

Youth and maturity, working together 
on the planning committee for the Festival 
of the Home, have opportunity for gaining 
wider sympathy for each others’ point of 
view. Some young people’s societies are 
planning meetings to which their parents 
will be invited as guests of honor, with a 
dramatization or discussion of the problems 
that arise because of conflicts of authority. 
Church family nights for young and old, 
with recreation, community singing and 
folk dancing, are being held in some places. 
In addition, home observances, family 
worship, reading aloud, make real this 
wider family fellowship.} 

M. W. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Recent visitors at our Social Center, 
Suffolk, Va., include Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I. 

A Cradle or Nursery Roll is being or- 
ganized in the Universalist church of Out- 
law’s Bridge, N. C. Mrs. Marvin Sim- 
mons has been appointed its superin- 
tendent. 
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Our Library Desk 


An American Missionary in Turkey 


Not to Me Only. By Caleb Frank Gates. 
(Princeton University Press. $3.00.) 
The first few pages of ‘‘Not to Me Only” 

reveal the heart of the story. Under Abd- 
ul Hamid II the locusts came and destroyed 
the crops. Thousands upon thousands of 
people died of starvation while 150 miles 
away food was abundant. The Turkish 
government shrugged its imperial shoul- 
ders and did nothing. ‘It was the will of 
God. Kismet.” Fifty years later, De- 
cember of 1939, the disastrous earthquake 
struck. One hundred thousand people 
dead, whole towns wiped out. The entire 
country was mobilized to action and gave 
out clothing, food, seeds and machinery to 
start again. All Turkey spoke through the 
humble peasant: ‘“‘Thank God we are liv- 
ing under a republic!”’ It is of that fifty 
years of amazing spiritual, cultural, eco- 
nomic and political revolution that Dr. 
Gates writes, and writes so intimately, for 
he was there in the midst of it. Caleb 
Gates, American missionary, with his small 
family, was courageously and faithfully 
applying Christianity and practicing his 
love for people through plagues, massacres, 
war and revolution. Surrounded by the 
flame and death of Turkish slaughter of 
the Armenians, he watched his home and 
everything in it fired or stolen. And then 
he went out to guide the feeding, to dis- 
tribute the clothing for thousands of home- 
less and needy, with the money that poured 
in to him from Christians everywhere. 

His executive ability was so striking that 
he was soon called to be president of Rob- 
ert College, that Christian oasis of learning 
in Istanbul. There, under his care of 
thirty-four years, Turks, Bulgarians, Ar- 
menians, Greeks and the rest learned 
love and brotherhood along with their 
medicine, history and engineering—and 
some of this while their own nations warred 
against each other. 

The last part of the book is devoted 
more to modern Turkish history, rise of 
the Young Turks, World War, Lausanne 
Conference and especially the new re- 
public, than to Gates’ own daily life. 
There the book loses power because Dr. 
Gates is not so much the historian as the 
“doer” of applied Christianity. ‘Not to 
Me Only” is not a great book, but it is the 
timely and stirring autobiography of a 
great man, a man who honestly asked God 
for His blessing, spiritual and material, 
“not to me only but unto all them also 
that love his appearing,’ and unto all 
others as well! 

Elsie Oakes Barber. 


* * 


A Useful Book for Youth 


Youth’s Courtship Problems. By Al- 
fred L. Murray. (Zondervan Publishing 
House: Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.35.) 


The reviewer approached this book with 


considerable interest which grew out of ° 


some reading in this field in the course of 


preparing for an address before a student 
group. 

The author’s approach to the whole 
problem is less flexible than I would desire 
in a work which was to be unreservedly 
recommended to youth. However, if one 
is making a more than casual study of the 
subject I believe that ‘““Youth’s Courtship 
Problems” should be included as one of a 
number of very useful books for youth. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADFR 


Especially helpful are the chapters en- 
titled “What Is True Love” and ‘‘Why 
They Quit,’’ which set up for the reader 
standards by which “true love’? may be 
recognized—and reasons why people fall 
out of love. Also to be commended is the 
chapter ‘“‘Manners for Men and Women.” 
The book closes with a bibliography of se- 
lected books on Personality, Sex Educa- 
tion, Etiquette, Love Problems and Court- 
ship and Marriage, which has definite 
merit. 

(Continued on page 422) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REV. CAROLINE A. SOULE 


As we listen to the service of the Dedi- 
cation of Universalist Women for 1941, 
we are impressed with the tribute paid our 
Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, justly called our 
“first great leader,’ and, in the language 
of the service, our ‘‘woman with a torch,”’ 
and we feel a thrill of admiration and 
gratitude for what she was and what she 
did. She founded the Women’s Centenary 
Aid Association, later the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church. “It took women with a 
vision in the early days to lay a foundation 
upon which we of the present might build,”’ 
as the service relates. 

In 1878, the Universalists established 
what was known as the Scottish Mission, 
and the Women’s Centenary Aid Associa- 
tion sent Caroline Soule as its missionary, 
the first foreign missionary of the Uni- 
versalist Church. She was ordained as a 
preacher by the .Scottish Convention of 
Universalists, and became pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church in Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

I have a letter written by Rev. Henry 
Williamson of Dundee, Scotland, to Dr. 
Bisbee upon the death of Mrs. Bisbee. 
He sent a printed copy of a funeral ser- 
mon preached by Mrs. Soule in Dundee 
when his own wife died. The topic of the 
address was ‘“‘A Royal Woman,” and the 
text “Her own works praise her in the 
gates,’’ Prov. 31:31. 

“The really royal woman is she who does 
her duty royally under all circumstances; 
who is not great once in a while, but who is 
great always; that is, who realizes that 
every duty is divine if we but put into that 
duty the best there is in us at the time.” 
(Quoted from the address.) 

As I read, I can see the application of 
the text to Mrs. Soule herself, herself the 
woman with a torch, herself a royal woman, 
and as I think back over the record of the 
royal woman she refers to, I wonder if this 
was the reason the official color of the 
women’s organization became royal purple, 
which I believe was the original color. 
True, some have thought the color too 
strong, and it has been unwittingly watered 
down to a pale lavender, very pale, but 
the original color, I feel sure, was royal 
purple. 

I feel touched by the loyalty of our 


Illinois women who prepared this splendid 
service and am grateful to them for it. 
Marietta B. Wilkins. 


* * 


MONSON PUBLIC MEETING 


At 8 a. m. April 24 the “M. A. U. W. 
special’ with thirty-three members aboard 
left Harvard Square to attend the public 
meeting at Monson, arriving in plenty of 
time for the morning session. 

Due to the illness of the president, Mrs. 
Ball, the vice-president, Miss Alma E. 
Sweet, presided. 

Mrs. Homer W. Bradway extended cor- 
dial greetings, and Mrs. Allen J. Buffington 
gave the response. 

The topic for the day was ‘“‘Foundations 
for World Peace.’’ Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
of the Institute of World Affairs, spoke on 
the “Essentials for Permanent Peace.” 
He stressed the fact that this war must 
end in a peace that will be just and perma- 
nent. International law recognizes that 
nations who furnish machines for bellig- 
erents are in the war. This being true, 
the United States will become more and 
more involved and therefore will have a 
share in the peace conditions. 

The next speaker was Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som, promotional secretary of the A. U. W. 
The new plan of the A. U. W. envisions a 
united national program for all church 
women, through either the amalgamation 
or federation of the church groups, with 
all pulling together for spiritual strength. 
She suggested that it might be well to 
study the meaning of the word “mission” 
in any good dictionary and see if it is not 
indeed the very heart and core of Uni- 
versalism. 

“The Framework on Which We Build’ 
was the subject of the afternoon address 
by Rev. Robert M. Rice. He would have 
us realize that there is a challenge to Uni- 
versalism today. If it is still true and 
universal brotherhood is not a dream, then 
we should preach and teach a whole- 
hearted Universalism. Faith is the foun- 
dation on which we should build. Faith 
in man’s ability to work for accomplish- 
ment, to organize and co-operate, and to 
discover in himself the divine spirit. 

The meeting closed with a benediction 
by Rev. George H. Welch. 

Marion E.. Pfaff. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Stamford Church Celebrates Its Centennial 
Dr. Cummins Speaks on “What Religion Means to Me” 


The Universalist church at Stamford, 
Conn., celebrated 100 years of history at 
special services Sunday and Monday, 
April 27 and 28. The General Superin- 
tendent was the principal speaker both 
times. 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden has been pastor 
for eight years. He took up the work 
after a period of strife in part over the Ku 
Klux Klan, and has united the congrega- 
tion. 

Dr. Cummins preached an appropriate 
historical sermon on April 27 and Dr. van 
Schaick offered the prayer of rededication. 
Mr. Lumsden conducted the service and 
the music was unusually good. The quar- 
tet was assisted by a soprano formerly 
connected with the parish, and was ac- 
companied by violin, piano, cello and or- 
gan. Seventy people attended. 

At 8.30 p. m. on April 28 there was a 
community observance of the centennial 
with a much larger congregation. Dr. 
Cummins preached most eloquently on 
“What Religion Means to Me.” Others 
who took part were Rev. Allen Hackett, 
Congregationalist, Rabbi David Perlman 
of the Reformed Jewish Synagogue, Rev. 
C. P. Cole of Zion Methodist Church, Rev. 
Samuel J. Evers of the Community Church, 
Rev. Gerald Cunningham of the Episcopal 
church. As usual Mr. Lumsden looked after 
details so effectively that all went well. 
Universalist ministers who participated 
were Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
who represented the Connecticut Council 
of Churches, Rev. Clifford Newton of 
Stafford, who represented the Universalist 
denomination, and Rev. Emerson S&S. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport. Rev. Nore Gustaf- 
son, Lutheran, represented the Stamford 
Ministers’ League, and Rev. Howard J. 
Conn served as his marshal. 

Dr. Cummins said in part: ‘‘Religion is 
not something about sins and ideals. It 
is about God—a God who Himself enters 
the field of action, breathing into the hearts 
of men His power, so as to enable them to 
rise above frustration and despair. The 
ideals for which we stand may meet disas- 
ter in a world which cares little for truth, 
brotherhood, or God. Our personal 
records may be little more than a list of 
seeming failures; but at the end what 
matters is whether we have remained loyal 
to the dream of a fairer, happier world for 
all mankind.” 

The Stamford church was the second 
Universalist society in the town, the first 
(shown on the cover page) being built on 
the ‘Ridge.’ The second society was 
organized April 3, 1841. There is a tradi- 
tion that John Murray preached in the 
town some 50 or 60 years earlier, but the 
only fact to back the tradition is the well- 
known fact that Stamford was on his route 


from New England to New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. Rev. Shaler J. Hillyer 
preached in the town at Long Ridge from 
1833 until his death in 1865. Before rail- 
roads he traveled 4,622 miles in one year 
and preached 174 times in 81 places. 

The second society of Stamford owes 
much to Dr. J. Smith Dodge, a dentist, who 
was an able preacher. For a number of 
years he served as pastor, stipulating that 
his salary be put into an endowment fund 
for the church. He was a brother of Dr. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge, the poet. 

Stamford, being but 85 miles out from 
the Grand Central Station, New York, 
has been closely associated with the 
churches of the metropolitan district. 
The preachers for the dedication June 5, 
1846, of the first building of the second 


society were C. H. Gardner and J. N. 
Parker of New York and Thomas B. 
Thayer of Brooklyn. Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton of Philadelphia and Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider of California are among the 
living ministers who have served this 
church. 

The history now being written as part 
of the centennial celebration will make a 
beautiful illustrated booklet. It is pub- 
lished “In memory of John Clarence Lee, 
1846-1940, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Sacred Theology, College President, 
Minister at Stamford 1932-1934.” 

Thomas Crane and his son Albert and 
other members of the Crane family have 
been generous supporters of the Stam- 
ford church and of many Universalist 
projects. Albert Crane gave to Univer- 
salist institutions over half a million dol- 
lars. His will paid a noble tribute to the 
Universalist faith. 


Se Vig: 


EDGAR WALKER INSTALLED 
AT ALBION 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker was installed as 
pastor of the Pullman Memorial Univer- 
salist Church in Albion, N. Y., on the eve- 
ning of April 17. 

Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Middleport 
gave the invocation, Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher of Buffalo read the Scripture lesson 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester 
preached the sermon. The act of installa- 
tion was performed by Fred W. Tanner, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
church, and Dr. Bruce Swift of Buffalo 
gave the prayer of installation. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches of New York state, made 
the charge to the congregation. 

Dr. Leining also extended the welcome 
to the fellowship of the state, and Rev. 
Earle I. Hamlin of the Presbyterian church 
in Albion spoke for the churches of the 
town. Mr. Walker gave the benediction. 

Music was by Sidney Beals, who sang, 
and by Mrs. Harold Crowther, who pre- 
sided at the organ. 


ARTHUR M. SOULE 
BEREAVED 


Meldon H. Soule of Goshen, Va., son 
of Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Marlboro, 
Mass., was involved with his wife and two 
children in an automobile accident in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Soule sustained a_ broken 
thigh and brain concussion, from which he 
died. Mrs. Soule and the children were 
quite badly injured. 

Funeral services were held May 4 in the 
Harrisville, R. I., church, of which Mr. 
Soule became a member when his father 
was pastor. Dr. T. H. Saunders officiated. 
Burial was in the Chepachet Cemetery. 
Pall bearers were from the Stillwater 
Worsted Company in Harrisville, where 
Mr. Soule was formerly employed, and 


from the Masonic fraternity of which he 
was a past master. 

In addition to his father, wife and two 
children he leaves two sisters, Mrs. Cecil 
A. Knapp and Mrs. Hugh L. Gilmore of 
Kingfield, Maine. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be 
held at Bethany Union on Friday, May 16, 
at 11 a.m. A musicale will be in charge 
of Mrs. Luna Brown. 

Luncheon will be served to members at 
35 cents and to guests at 50 cents. Reser- 
vations should be made with Mrs. Spear 
(Com. 0240) by Wednesday, May 14. 


CHARLES H. EMMONS 
IN EAST BOSTON 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons assisted the 
pastor, J. Murray Gay, at the Maundy 
Thursday communion services, when one 
adult was received into the church. The 
Y. P. C. U. conducted an Easter sunrise 
service and afterwards served breakfast. 
The morning service was followed by the 
exercises of the church school, of which 
Miss Beulah S. Cone is director of religious 
education. 

Three young people have varnished the 
pews, simonized the pulpit and polished 
the organ pipes and brass work. An altar 
cloth and a pulpit scarf have been pre- 
sented by three members: of the congrega- 
tion. 


UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTIONS 
BENEFIT 

By the will of Miss Elizabeth B. Perley, 
who died April 19, the Second Universalist 
Church of Livermore, Maine, receives 
$1,000 and the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention a like amount. 
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MRS. FRIEND TO SPEAK 
IN SOMERVILLE 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend will speak in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, 
Mass., on Sunday, May 11, at 10.45 a. m. 
Women of the church will have the other 
parts of the program and there will be 
piano and organ music by Mrs. Elwood 
Bryant and Mark Dickey. 


MARLBORO COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED 

The Marlboro, Mass., Council of 
Churches was organized April 29 with 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule and George M. 
Moore of the Universalist church as presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively. Other 
officers were chosen from the five other 
churches making up the Council. 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 


Choirs from Arlington, Franklin, Grove 
Hall, Lowell, Medford and Melrose par- 
ticipated in a Junior Choir Festival held 
in the Grove Hall Universalist Church 
Sunday afternoon, April 27. Miss Katha- 
rine I. Yerrinton led the festival. William 
V. Pett was at the organ. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, pastor of the 
Milton Unitarian church, told a children’s 
story, and the service was conducted by 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall Church 
and Rev. George H. Wood of the Everett 
Universalist church. 

The festival was sponsored by the 
Sabbath School Union, which includes in 
its membership the Universalist churches 
of Greater Boston, and of which Frederick 
L. Harrison is president. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
AT SOMERVILLE 


About 200 people from Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine 
attended a Ferry Beach reunion held at 
the First Universalist Church in Somer- 
ville, Mass., April 25. On the committee 
were Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, chairman, Elsie 
McPhee, Mary L. Fessenden, Mrs. Alfred 
Burlen, Gladys Wright and the Ferry Beach 
officers. 

A chicken pie supper was served by Mrs. 
Dorothy Waldron and the ladies of the 
church. Dr. George E. Leighton gave the 
invocation. The vestry was decorated by 
Virginia Dunlap, Ruth Knight and Mrs. 
Chester Dunlap. 

President Etz was toastmaster. He an- 
nounced the Association’s plans for im- 
proving the property and the program. 
He said that the bequest of $2,000 from the 
Sarah Gunnison estate had been deposited 
temporarily in a special savings account 
until its use was voted on at the annual 
meeting July 28. 

Mary B. Lillie of Attleboro as Venus 
and Bentley Baker of Lynn as Father 
Neptune led the ceremony of bringing in a 
cake with candles in honor of the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association in August. 

A play by George Thurber, entitled “A 
Day at the Quillen,’ was performed. In 


the leading parts were Robert Dick, Peggy 


Anthony, Bentley Baker, Shirley Tufts, 
Morris Cobb and Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy. 

The remainder of the evening was 
given over to dancing with music by Bill 
Furniss of Needham. Virginia Swensson 
gave prizes to couples winning specialty 
numbers. A double friendship circle was 
led by Mary Lillie. There was also a 
special showing of the Ferry Beach movie. 

The largest delegations were from 
Framingham, Lynn, Attleboro and North 
Weymouth with 14, 14, 18 and 11 respec- 
tively. 


NORTH SHORE LAYMEN 
HEAR DR. ROSE 


Laymen representing Beverly, Peabody, 
Saugus and Lynn, Mass., met with the 
Men’s Club of the church in Salem, 
Mass., April 28. Supper was served by 
the ladies of Gamma Sigma Chi, after 
which Dr. William Wallace Rose spoke on 
the Forward Together Program. 

Parker Culleton, president of the Salem 
club, led in community singing with Earle 
W. Dolphin at the piano, and the Ferry 
Beach movie was shown by R. F. Need- 
ham. 


NORWAY 
REPORTS 


A congregation of 175 attended the 
Easter morning service at the church in 
Norway, Maine. The music was under 
the direction of Alpha Thayer, organist 
and choir director. It was Mr. Thayer’s 
last Sunday in the church, he having ac- 
cepted a position at Calais. 

At the communion service and annual 
roll call held on Holy Thursday evening 
three persons joined the church. 

The pastor, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, 
took part in the union service held on Good 
Friday in the Methodist church. The 
Y. P. C. U. participated in the community 
Easter sunrise service. 

On April 16 the B. G. McIntire Men’s 
Club held their annual public supper and 
musical entertainment as the closing event 
of the season. 

The women of the parish held their final 
monthly evening meeting of the season on 
April 24. A buffet supper was served in 
the vestry, followed by a stereopticon 
lecture on “The Universalist Church at 
Work.” 

On Sunday, April 27, the Norway Odd 
Fellows and Rebekahs attended morning 
service in this church. Mr. Farnsworth 
spoke on ‘Genuine Friendship.” 


NASHUA DEDICATES 
REDECORATED CHURCH 


The Universalist church at Nashua, 
N. H., has been entirely redecorated 
through a bequest from the estate of Fred 
T. Burke. The committee in charge of this 
work was Harold A. Damon, Louis Hazen, 
E. Norris Hall, Herbert I. Gray, Mrs. 
Emma Gray, Roland B. Burnham, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Wright and Mrs. Harry Payne. 
The minister, Rev. Ernest T. Marble, con- 
tributed much time and thought to the 
work, especially to selecting the altar, pul- 
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pit and lectern. These were given by an 
anonymous donor. 

On Sunday, April 27, the new church was 
dedicated, Mr. Marble reading the sen- 
tences of dedication and the people re- 
sponding. United Church Day was com- 
bined with the dedication. Mr. Marble 
stressed the idea of the church one great 
family. Dr. Arthur A. Blair, pastor emeri- 
tus, preached a short dedication sermon, 
in which he sounded a call for unanimity 
in all the work of the church. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 420) 

On the whole this book does not stand 
on a level with others in its field. The 
author and I do not see eye to eye (I to I) 
in such details as: ‘‘Rouged cheeks and 
reddened lips, highly scented perfume, 
and bright colored finger nails are artificial 
and bear testimony that the person who is 
extravagant in display lacks good judg- 
ment and is not real,’ and ‘‘A girl needs to 
consider the effect smoking has on her 
sensitive feminine qualities: her tender 
skin and her glandular and reproductive 
functions.’’ These would seem to indicate 
a regrettable leaning on fear psychology, 
which I do not approve in working with 
youth. For example, with respect to harm 
in kissing, it seems a bit questionable to 
amplify the illustration of seventeen people 
receiving syphilis infection at a party where 
““Post Office’”’ was played. Oram I wrong? 

We must go along with the author, how- 
ever, in such statements as these: ‘‘Life 
has a way of taking the things that are 
meaningful away from us when we abuse 
them,’”’ and “Petting creates an appetite 
that demands satisfaction, but it cannot 
produce that accomplishment in itself.” 

If you are going to read only one book 
on the subject, I do not recommend that 
you make “‘Youth’s Courtship Problems” 
the one—if you are going to read several by 
all means include it! 

Douglas Frazier. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, pastor of our 
church in Denver, Colo., will broadcast 
over Station KVOD on Sunday, May 25, 
at 3 p.m., Rocky Mountain standard time. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Texas, and holder of Universalist fellow- 
ship, will have charge of the Unitarian 
chapel at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., 
from June 29 through Aug. 31. 


Rev. Carl A. Polson, D. D., pastor of 
our church in Chattanooga, Tenn., reviews 
books frequently for The Chattanooga 
Times. 


Notices 
STATE CONVENTIONS 


Massachusetts. May 13-15, Gloucester. 
California. May 14, Pasadena, 
Illinois. May 15-17, Peoria. 
Connecticut. Mav 16-17, Hartford. 
Kansas. May. 

Wisconsin. May. 

Pennsylvania. June 6-8, Philadelphia. 
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Ohio, June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa, June. 

RhodeIsland. June. 

Indiana. July. 

Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


MAINE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
‘CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the Maine Y. P. C. U. of 
the Universalist Church will be held at the church in 
Pittsfield, Maine, May 16-18, for the election of of- 
ficers, the reading of reports, adoption of a revised 
constitution to take effect at this convention, and for 
such other business aS may legally come before said 
convention. Reservations should be sent to Miss 
Mary Buker, 7 Manson Street, Pittsfield. 

Lawrence H. Waite, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, May 27, 1941, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Isaiah J. Domas “as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, May 27, 1941, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of David D. Rose “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Rev. Edgar R. Walker by 
New York. 

Renewed license of Albert Q. Perry for one year. 

; Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will be held at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, May 28, to elect officers, 
to hear annual reports and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may legally come before the meeting. 

Morning session, 10.30. Luncheon at 12.30 (50 
cents). 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Ezra B. Wood will 
speak. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, May 16 and 17. The 
business session of the State Convention will open at 
4.30 p.m. on May 16. This will be preceded by a ses- 
sion of the Association of Universalist Women at 3 
p. m. A combined program has been arranged for 
the two days. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Official Call 

The 56th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be held at the 
Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, on 
Wednesday, May 14, at 10 a. m., to elect officers, to 
hear reports and to transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

: Marion Pfaff, Recording Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF CONNECTICUT 


The Association of Universalist Women of Con- 
necticut will meet on May 16 and 17 at the Church 
of the Redeemer, West Hartford, for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports, adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution so that Article 4, Section 2, 
shall read as follows: 

“The first four officers shall be elected biennially, 
by ballot, the president and treasurer on the even 


years, the vice-president and secretary on the odd 
years. No officer, except the treasurer, shall be 
eligible to more than one consecutive re-election. 
The treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,’ and also for such other business as may 
legally come before the Association. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 82nd annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Independ- 
ent Christian Church, Universalist, Gloucester, Mass., 
on May 14 and 15, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednes- 
day. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be mem- 
bers of the parish which they represent; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and the members of 
the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 
Invitation 

The Independent Christian Church of Gloucester, 
the oldest Universalist church in the world, whose 
first pastor was Rev. John Murray, the 200th anni- 
versary of whose birth is being observed this year, in- 
vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to be its 
guests at the Conventions on May 13, 14 and 15. 


Reservations 

For overnight accommodations write to Mrs. 
Lou McLaughlin, 42 Middle Street, at least a week 
in advance of the meetings. Telephone, Gloucester 
792. Rates $1 per person per night. Meals will be 
served at the church. Dinner at noon, 65 cents, 
Supper, 50 cents. Banquet $1. Tickets may be en- 
gaged when room reservations are made. 


Directions 


The church is on Middle Street. Trains from North 
Station, Boston, run to Gloucester nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare, 65 cents. Reduced rates for ten 
or more traveling together. To reach the church from 
the Gloucester station take Washington Street, turn 
left at Jeanne d’Arc statue on Middle Street. Auto- 
mobile routes: Route 127 follows the North Shore 
from Beverly. Cross Legion Square at Jeanne d’Are 
statue to Middle Street. From Boston, Route 1-A to 
Salem and then Route 127 to Gloucester. 


Christening Certificates 
and Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Little Bobby: ‘‘Papa, did you ever see a 
cyclone carry a house up in the air and 
cows and horses and wagons upside down?” 

Papa: ‘‘No, my son.” 

Little Bobby: ‘Did you ever see a real 
live sea-serpent?”’ 

Papa: ‘“‘No, my son.” 

Little Bobby: “I should think it ’ud 
be a nuisance to live to your age and never 
see anything!’’—-Exchange. 

* * 


An old roadside dweller was remarkably 
well informed, but so very lazy that the 
new pastor asked him how he had contrived 
to learn so much. 

He replied, “I just heard it—here and 
there—-and I was too lazy to forget it.””— 
Boston Globe. 


* * 


“Boy, I’m scared! I just got a letter 
from a man telling me he’d shoot me if I 
didn’t stay away from his daughter.” 

“Well, all you have to do is stay away 
from his daughter.” 

“Yeah, but he didn’t sign his name.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* 

“Lady,” said the beggar, ‘‘could you 
gimme a quarter to get where me family 
is?” 

“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a 
quarter. Where is your family?” 

“At de movies.’’— Exchange. 

* * 

Captain: ‘“Why didn’t you shave this 
morning?” 

Private: ‘I thought I did, sir, but there 
was twelve of us using the same mirror 
this morning and I must have shaved some 
other guy.’”’—H xchange. 

* x 

Little Tommy: “Oh, Auntie, do the sav- 
ages wear clothes?”’ 

Auntie: ‘No, dear. Why?” 

“Well, then, why did Pa put a trouser 
button in the collection box at church to- 
day?”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Professor: “Pat, what is your solution 
to the world problem?” 

Pat: “Well, sor, I think we should have 
a world democracy— ‘with an esis for 
king!’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mountain Guide: ‘Be careful not to fall 
here. It is dangerous. But if you do fall, 
remember to look to the left, as you get a 
‘most wonderful view.’”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Humble Guest: “Er—have you ever 
walked in your sleep, Sir John?” 

' Very Rich Man: “Certainly not. I may 
have motored.’”’—EHachange. 
* a 

Is it true that it’s bad luck to have a 
black cat following you? 

Depends on whether you’re a man or a 
mouse.—Euchange. 

* ok 

“My family goes back to Henry the 
Eighth.” 

“Good. When do they start?’’—Toronto 
Globe. ; 
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BETTER HOMES 
and PARENTS 


3% How about the parents in your church? 


% Do they know how many beoks have 
been written to help meet their needs 
as spiritual guides of youth ? 


% The Festival of the Home observance 
offers excellent opportunity for in- 
teresting them. 


Books for Young Adolescents 
How One Man Changed the World 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 


The Junior Bible 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The Story of the Bible 
Walter R. Bowie 


Nothing Ever Happens : 

Dorothy C. Fisher and Sarah Cleghorn 
Greatness Passing By 

Hulda Niebuhr 


Tales of Americans on Trek . 
Edith E. Lowry, Velma Shotwell, Helen White 


Books for Parents of Young Adolescents 
Beatitudes for the Family 


Leland Foster Wood 


Understanding Youth 
Roy A. Burkhardt 


Theology for Christian Youth 
Henry David Gray 


Youth and the Bible ‘ 
Muriel A. Striebert 


There’s No Place Like Home 
James Lee Ellenwood 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


